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with due care. The 'constitutional' coinage of the first period of the reign
of Nero gives place to a self-assertive, self-advertising coinage after the sup-
pression of the conspiracy of Piso (vol. x, pp. 726 sqq.). There is an abrupt
change in the tone of the coinage when Nerva succeeds Domitian, a scarcely
less abrupt, and less to be expected change, when Trajan succeeds Nerva. In
neither case can it be accidental. The adoption of Hadrian by Trajan is most
carefully and judiciously brought to the notice of the public on the coins.
Septimius Severus marks his acceptance of Albinus as Caesar by striking for
him at the mints of Rome. When, in A,D. 195, Albinus breaks with Severus,
this coinage at Rome ceases and is replaced by a little coinage for Albinus
at Lugdunum, with the title of Augustus. The Palmyrene ascendency in the
East, the Gallic and British empires in the West, find their full commemora-
tion in the coinage. Many of the pretenders of the Great Anarchy have left
a numismatic record of their short-lived efforts. The Sun-worship of Aurelian
is written large on the coins of his reign, and the praise of the Jovian and
Herculian dynasties fills a great part of the coinage of the reign of Diocletian.
These examples represent no more than an arbitrary selection from an
almost inexhaustible stock. They fully justify the assertion that the coinage
was very seriously regarded as one of the most effective means of publicity
and propaganda. Knowing as much as we do of the dose personal attention
that a conscientious emperor might devote to the details of administration,
we may be sure that not infrequently decisions on major points of coinage-
policy were taken direct by him.
One or two objections may be raised. 'This view,' it may be urged,
'implies that the Roman regarded his coins with a close attention that seems
hardly thinkable, when we reflect how casually we regard them to-day.'
The answer to this is to be seen in a marked ana notable difference between
ancient and modern usage. The Roman studied his coins attentively, because
he knew that he would find on them something worthy of his attention.
There were also far fewer rival claims on that attention.
A more serious objection may be found in the rare instances in which coin-
age does not represent history as we know it from other sources. Take,
for example, the reign of Gaius. The coinage faithfully represents his first
phase of constitutionalism, based on the great inheritance of Augustus j it does
not reflect his later phase of megalomania. The apparent exception only
confirms the rule. Had Gaius lived longer, his vagaries might have spread
to the coinage. As it was, his subordinates, realizing that he was unbalanced,
succeeded in keeping his extravagances from finding official expression on the
coins. A similar explanation may be advanced to explain the absence of coins
for many of the pretenders of the third century. In some cases, coins may
have been struck in such limited quantities that none have chanced to
survive. Accident may still restore such issues to our knowledge. But, in
others, the absence of coinage maybe real and significant. The pretenders
may never have laid claim to the rank of emperor, and the absence of
coins is a warning not to take too readily at face-value such lists as that
of the Augustan History with its 'Thirty Tyrants.'
This much agreed, what may we reasonably expect to learn from the
Imperial coinage? From accidental error it will be as good as free. Where
the same type and legend are attested by a number of dies, such error is